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What Can ie Done. 



bai'e, which scarcely concealed the 
contour of the limbs and never hid 
tlieir motions, and wliich ■were often, 
'thrown aside for the exercises of the 
stadium and the gymnasinm, the bath 
and the anointing. But Florentines in 
Angelo's time wore heavy cloths, either 
falling in long, loose folds, concealing 
the limbs and their movement, or else 
fitting the limbs and eflfectually chang- 
ing the outlines. The well known 
devotion of Angelo to his studies from 
the antique statues, studies continued 
to his death, prove conclusively that he 
felt their superiority to his own work. 
Angelo's influence over his succes- 
sors was altogether injurious. Had 
there been imaginative men among 
tliem, or men with a worthy purpose, 
art would have had a different history 
for the next two and a half centuries. 
But they saw in Angelo only an anato- 



mist and a carver of the body ; without 
ideas to express they could only copy 
the antique, without invention they 
could copy it no way but slavishly. 
Even during Angelo's Ufe, the classical 
spirit had gained almost entire control 
over Italian art, the earnest protests of 
Savonarola and the influence of Adrian 
VI., during iiis short pontificate, had 
been in vain ; Leonardo, Angelo, and 
the great Venetians might still be re- 
ligious, but men witliout imagination 
could not, — there was Roman art to 
copy, — there was sensual fable to de- 
light, — there was learning to gratify 
pride; they gave their thought to 
these. Angelo's last Pietk was not 
set upon his tomb, it stands behind the 
high|altar of Florence Cathedral ; but 
it is the tombstone of Christian sculp- 
ture, the last memorial of an art that 
had been great for five hundred years. 



WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND WHAT CAN BE DONE.* 

II. 



To reform the Architecture of our 
time, two things more than aU else are 
necessary. Firstly, as our entire sys- 
tem of building requires the service of 
a class of men called Architects, they 
must be men of the right stamp, 
as we look to them for most reforms. 
It is they who are to do the principal 
part in improving the second" class, 
of whom we shall presently speak. If 
they profess to work in accordance 
with certain well-defined principles, 
they must be men of sufiBcient stam- 
ina to stand by their principles, and 
must have moral courage to resist all 
temptations to depart from them 
for the sake of patronage. Theyshould 
be men of what is commonly called 
liberal education, butmore particularly 
should they be acquainted with history 
as associated with Architecture. 
They must have a good knowledge of 
the architecture of all ages and coun- 
tries, but their principal study should 
be the natural influence of the re- 
ligious and domestic habits of nations 
upon their buildings, and the gradual 
development of styles from the earliest 
times. 



With these aquisitions, they will see 
how nation drew upon nation and age 
upon age, sometimes advancing toward 
great excellence, sometimes receding 
ifrom it ; how the early Christian 
builders developed an architecture, 
which, acquiring a power in the hands 
of successive generations, began to as- 
sume consistency in the tenth century 
and culminated in the thirteenth, when, 
like a crested wave, it burst forth in all 
its glory, but sunk at last into, oblivion. 
These scattered wrecks and ruins must 
be the study of the modern architect, 
only in so far as that, by seeking out 
their truths and beauties, he may learn 
to think, and speak, and act, as the 
builders of them did, in all truth, 
gentleness and humility. 

That the architect should be a prac- 
tical constructor is undisputed, and we 
will not dwell upon it ; but that he 
should be a theoretical constructor, is 
not the less true, and, we venture to 
say, more important. In theory lies all 
progress, for, though the theorist may 
sometimes blunder, there are always 
practical men enough to help him out 
of trouble. Practical minds are easier 
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to find than theoretical ones ; they are 
in the proportion that brute force holds 
to intellect. Almost every journeyman 
mechanic is a practical man, but out of 
fifty men, pretending to be architects, 
not one may have a theoretical mind. 
The distinction is a very subtle one, for 
the theoretical and practical faculties 
are often combined in a high degree, and 
the highest development of the former 
must compel a possession of the latter; 
but the contrary, never. Ericsson is 
a theoretical man of the highest de- 
velopment, but "Washington was a 
practical man, essentially, with good 
theoretical powers. From practice 
we acquire sk\\\ in doing what has be- 
fore been done, but not necessarily 
anything new, or involving thought. 
A builder who can carry out to per- 
fection the work described in his 
drawing, is a thoroughly practical 
man; but an architect or engineer 
who can devise a system of construc- 
tion which is better for all purposes 
than that in use, and which in its ap- 
plication is successful, is a man of 
good theoretical powers. A theorist, 
therefore, in architecture, engineering 
or any kindred science, requires more 
knowledge than the merely practical 
man; for a theory, dependent for its 
proof upon an application of the laws 
of nature, implies a knowledge of 
them. Now, not a tithe of Nature's 
laws has yet been discovered, and no 
man has ever yet brought within the 
compass of his brain a perfect knowl- 
edge of them. Wherefore, the amount 
of information that the theorist can 
call to his help is unlimited. 

Above all, the architect should be an 
intense and reverent lover of nature. 
And in nature, including all humanity, 
the brute creation, the world and all 
that is beautiful in it, he will see that 
evidence of the divine beneficence, 
whose contemplation^will purify while 
it strengthens the soul that is within 
him. She will be to him the great 
book of knowledge to which he must 
go when all other sources fail. For 
when he carefully studies the work of 
his masters of the olden time, he will 
see that they also studied his book. 
They will teach him how to build, but 
from nature only can he adorn his work 
with endless profusion of beauty. And 
when he has carved she will teach him 
how to color. She will be generous too, 



and give him her colors ready mixed ; 
such as paint or pigment fail in pro- 
ducing, but which her caves and forests 
freely give. 

In the second place, we must have 
skilled mechanics. It is well-known 
that an architect, even with his client's 
approval, cannot always have his own 
way in carrying out many of the features 
of a building. He is constantly stumb- 
ling over two obstacles, the want of 
material, and the want of skilled labor; 
these often increased by the opposition 
of master mechanics. The first is per- 
haps most easily surmounted. But to 
procure the right kind of workmen to 
do his ornamental work is in the present 
condition of affairs almost impossible. 
What then can be done ? The archi- 
tect must now either take upon himself 
the instruction of his men for the work 
at hand, or take it as it comes and 
have bad work. The former is a diflS- 
cult undertaking, for though he may 
get good workmanship, he is all the 
time conscious that when the operative 
has done his work, he will, for want of 
encouragement, go on in the same 
beaten track which he had previously 
followed, and from having perhaps en- 
joyed a true artist's life for a time, 
will again become a Helot in the hands 
of jobbers and speculators. 

Our ornamental workmen are now 
nothing better than machines, or what 
is worse, slaves to do their master's 
bidding. We would have them men ; 
thinking, knowing, feeling, worshiping 
men. We would not have them think 
that they are artists, for we cannot 
trust them to the example of the major- 
ity of painters and sculptors of the 
present day. We want them for better 
work. When a stone cutter thinks 
himself a sculptor, and a sign painter 
hangs up a pallet over his door then be 
assured that unless they repent, they 
are lost to the world as good art work- 
men. Ignorant men make such pre- 
tensions only to ape those whom they 
suppose to be their betters, and moving 
in a higher state of existence. But it is 
not true that either profession is more 
honorable and respectable than another. 
It is this very distinction, which is now 
as strong as that of any caste,that is and 
has been the ruin of all art. The work- 
man who aspires to be an artist because 
he thinks it more respectable, is just as 
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far from having any healthy aspirations, 
or from being a real artist, as any day 
laborer. A stone cutter leads just as 
honorable and respectable a life over 
his banker as the sculptor does in his 
studio, so long as the work of each is 
true to nature, and very often the stone 
cutter is the more useful of the two 
in that respect. 

What we must do is to teach the 
workman that his work is just as good 
and useful in its place as that of an 
artist; and to show him that it is 
so, we must encourage him to study, 
think, invent and design for himself, 
just as the painter and sculptor do. 
"When he does this, our carver of wood 
or stone will begin to find that he 
is beginning to be a sculptor. 

"We doubt very much if any of our 
so-called sculptors can carve a capital or 
a string as well as many stone-cutters 
can mould a figure. The one must be 
humbled as much as the other is eleva- 
ted, and when the sculptor and carver 
are brought to a level, each will begin 
to find what his proper office is. Then 
our architectural carvers will no longer 
call themselves sculptors, and all will 
work together in adorning our build- 
ings, putting sculptui-e and ornament 
where they belong, upon a wall. Then 
sculptors and painters and all their 
vain followers will no longer regard a 
figure upon a building simply as decora- 
tion, but as something that they would 
be proud to do.* 

The sculptor and stone carver should 



be educated in the same school. The 
carver should study modeling no less 
than the sculptor should learn to carve. 
These of course are to be done only as 
study, but as the higher development 
of talent must include all elementary 
knowledge, the sculptor should hnoio 
how to cut his figure from the rough 
block, and when he wreathes a brow, 
should be able to cut every petal, but 
it is not necessary that he should al- 
ways do it. His rough work should 
always be done by pupils, who would 
learn while they work. Such drudgery 
should not be done as a business while 
so many persons are seeking for in- 
struction. 

And thus being trained together one 
will develop a talent for sculpture, while 
another will find that successl i.es in the 
no less honorable occupation ot orna- 
mental carving, with no impossible 
prospect of some day rivaling his more 
ambitious fellow student. The stone- 
cutter is certainly ahead of the sculptor 
in one respect. His work goes to the 
proper place, while the sculptor's work 
generally goes hopping about the world 
on its pedestal, seeking in vain for a 
resting-place ; and the unfortunate au- 
thor is always complaining that some- 
thing is the matter with the light on 
his statue, while in reality as he did 
not design it for any particular place, 
it is absurd for him to expect that it 
will look well anywhere out of his 
studio. 



* The same opinion is in no less repute in relation to pniuting on walls. There is no stronger 
evidence of the degeneracy of art in our time than the distinction made between art and decoration ; 
and this notwithstanding the acknowledged fact that the greatest works of the most famous painters 
that have ever lived have been done on the walls of buildings, not only associated with, but universally 
considered as a part of the architecture. No wall such work is given up to a distinct class of men called 
** fresco painters " or " decorative artists," who are despised by artists and patrons alike. The distinc- 
tion between the two classes is so great that the *' decorative artists " have no hopo of rising in their pro- 
fession, and must renounce it for the easel and canvas if they desire to be respected by the world.- 
Notwithstanding the reverence that our artists have for old masters, they seem to have no desire to 
follow the examples before them ; and when any wealthy citizen desires to decorate a ceiling or panel 
■with anytliiug above the common run of" fresco painting," American painters have little aspiration to 
do such work, but are content to see it done by the higher class of " decorators," who are generally for- 
eigners, and the legitimate descendants of the most debased school of modern art. The fault of this is 
■ both with the artists and the patrons, but mostly with the latter. Our wealthy connoisseurs line the 
walls of their houses with oil paintings in costly gilt frames, and are content with flimsy and vulgar 
decorations, imitated from the French. With all the splendid galleries of paintings in the possession of 
citizens of New York, there is not a painting^on any wall by an artist of reputation. And, with all 
their collections, the picture buyers know no more of the use of art than of the real worth of particular 
works. They expend hundreds of thousands for movable works, while if they could be made to believe 
that painting is as good, as respectable and more valuable on a wall than in a gilt frame, they could for 
the same expense make their dwellings to be monuments of imperishable art. A gallery of painting so 
long as it is a public gallery or a collection for any particular purpose, or for furthering any, end con- 
nected with the arts, is perfectly legitimate ; but a private gallery is an anomaly. We would not object 
to any man buying as many good paintings as he wants, but let him use them to decorate his house, 
and not provide one room for the special purpose of showing them oflf. Let him rather build his house 
so that pictures can be seen to advantage wherever they are desired. And where he would have, his 
walls painted, let him call in the best artists to do it, and have them paint pictures appropriate to the 
place, This would give his home a value that he never before felt ; he would be proud of it, and it would 
be the wonder and admiration of his friends. 
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But before these things are possible, 
our mechanics must know whence 
comes knowledge. "We, will assume 
that they know the technicalities of 
their trade, and the handling of their 
tools to perfection; but as we insist 
upon their designing for us, they must 
go to nature and study noble forms fit 
for ornament. They will learn better 
if obliged to conventionalize for them- 
selves, than if they study even good 
conventional mediaeval carving. They 
should not wait for some Architect to 
bring them leaves and flowers, but 
should go out into the green fields and 
forests, and study them there. Sun- 
days are the times for such employ- 
ment ; they can thus enjoy the holy 
day of rest to more profit than in tip- 
pling shops, and will read better ser- 
mons than many pulpits afford. Let 
them take their wives and children 
with them, for little children are all 
lovers of nature. They will gather 
flowers and weeds, and the father will 
sketch them as they grow, thus laying 
in a store of knowledge for the week's 
work. 

But the workman in order to study 
well must learn to draw, and for this 
purpose, working-men's schools must 
be encouraged. Schools not only for 
drawing but for modeling. In the 
schools he should be taught to draw 
only from natural forms, carefully, 
faithfully; and minutely, for the grace 
of a line often lies in a hair's breadth. 

We believe that workmen will do 
all these things cheerfully and grate- 
fully if they only have proper en- 
couragement from the architects, (we 
say this from experience.) They must 
first induce their clients to have all 



ornamental work done by the day, 
and not in large contracts. Thus only 
can they control the work, and exert 
an influence which the master builders 
cannot interfere with. They must at 
first devote much time to the object in 
view, must instruct and advise with 
the workmen, correcting them when 
they are wrong, and encouraging them 
by moderate praise when right. 

This will be a severe test of the Ar- 
chitect's practical knowledge, and a 
benefit to him. 

The Architect should learn the capa- 
cities of his material for producing pro- 
per effects, and relying upon such knowl- 
edge should beat down any obsti- 
nate opposition on the part of the 
workman. For it is not unfrequent 
that the workman will say so-and-so 
can not be done, when, if the'architect 
takes the tools and does it, or insists 
that it shall be done, taking the risk of 
damage upon himself, he will carry 
conviction with the proof. He should 
also defer to the workman's opinion 
whenever in doubt, and be in his bear- 
ing toward him gentlemanly, kind and 
brotherly. 

Thus only, we believe, the art of 
building can be revived, and brought 
up to the standard of five hundred 
years ago. To some this may appear 
to be idle talk, so without being over 
confident, we will make no promises 
except those of a few who are banded 
together in this cause, and have agreed 
to devote the work of their lives to it. 
It is some satisfaction to know that 
some work has been done as we would 
have it, and this gives all the more 
hope for the future. 
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The two receptions thus far held 
this winter have been the occasion of 
presenting to the public a large num- 
ber of works of more or less merit, and 
it would be a great satisfaction to us if 
we could give space for an extended 
review of a considerable number of 
them. But justice to the subject of 
criticism demands that we search deep- 
ly and weigh accurately; and if we 



follow her dictates the mass must pass 
unmentioned, and the few be thorough- 
ly considered. We have declared our 
intention to judge everything by the 
standard of truth, and will do so. But 
truth is twofold. — There is truth to na- 
ture, and truth to the moral sense of 
humanity ; and where both of these are 
violated, the latter certainly should re- 
ceive the more severe condemnation. 



